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the " Hungarian faith " in opposition both to Catholicism and
Lutheranism. Catholicism, after many vicissitudes, remained the
national religion of France because it was in the interests of
national unity. The French Protestants favoured both regional
particularism and a limitation of the Sovereign's power by aristo-
cratic control. In Germany the principle cuius regio illius religio
decided for particularism against national unity. The conflicts
between nations were now often intensified by the combination
of national and religious hatred. In the terrible civil wars of
that time it often happened that both Protestants and Catholics
sought or accepted foreign help, sometimes even from national
enemies. In external and internal wars every party believed
itself to fight for the true faith and in the service of God, but the
attempts to 'ally all powers of the same religion against those of
the other faith never succeeded. Political interests always proved
stronger than religious ones.
The Hussites had already adopted the Old Testament as a
canon of morality and politics, and the Reformation more or less
followed this path. This fostered the rise of ideas connected with
the national aspirations of the old Chosen People, in particular
the revival of the republican and warlike spirit of their theocracy,
Many English Puritans believed that the English were destined
to become the. new Chosen People. Frederick II of Prussia,
though he ridiculed all Christian religions, still found it useful to
pose as a defender of Protestantism, and the Prussians adopted
the battle-cry : For God, King and Fatherland ! The Russian
Slavophils believed that the Slavs were destined to save humanity
from decay through their pure conception of Christianity, and
identified Russian nationality with the Orthodox Faith.
The influence of religion on the formation of national person-
ality is still an important factor, and sometimes even overrides
the community of language. The Flemings of Belgium and the
Dutch of Holland speak almost the same language but are largely
separated by religion. Their union in a single state by the
Congress of Vienna was soon broken up by the Belgian revolution.
The Croats and the Serbs too have almost the same language.
But the former are Catholics and the latter Orthodox, which
implies cultural diversities too and was a major cause of their
separation into two nationalities, and of considerable national
antagonism between them. The Slovaks are very near the
Czechs in language, and have the same religion, namely Catholic-
ism. Nevertheless, the Slovaks claim to be a separate nationality
though the founders of Czechoslovakia stressed the unity of the